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never budge. Her house, she said, would always be my
home.
The storm grew nearer. There was drama, pathos
and so much bitterness. Fear crept into her people's
hearts, for they thought she would be lost to them.
Their tone changed. Outwardly they appeared less of-
fensive than before. They pleaded for their old age.
They consoled me that it was not as a man I was wrong,
except for that shade of color on my face. Then behind
my back they had my past checked as if I were com-
mon sod. They had my father checked, my mother, all
of us. They could find no blood on our hands.
A Hindu spell I had cast on her, the mother said.
"But, mother, he is not a Hindu."
"Perhaps it's voodoo, but a spell of some sort/'
In brutal, rapid-fire questions I was asked about my
country and my people. Did my mother speak English?
Did we have hot and cold running water in taps? Was
it true all Indians served only as clerks?
For her sake I answered these questions. Taken un-
awares I forgot myself. I lost my self-respect. I justified
myself. I floundered for proof. Once I even brought
a letter of my mother's to show she could write. I lost
my balance of mind. I forgot who I was, my heritage,
my people and the tradition of my country. A woman
sometimes does that to a man.
But for her and for the sake of them who were old*
the humiliation was not hard to bear. I felt it was due,
for I was taking away something that mattered to them.
They spoke of honor and all the other values in life
which I had been brought up to respect.
There was little of these in them, for one day they
played their trump card. "You will be dead to us as
a daughter," they told her. tk\Ve cannot stop you but for